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City. As the issues that produced the Revolu-
tion became acute, he took a keen interest in pol-
itics.  Upon the passage of the Stamp Act he
wrote "A Song for the Sons of Liberty in New
York"  (printed in Muscipula, post).   Before
the beginning of the War he had been induced
by his father's failing health to give up his prac-
tice and retire to Huntington, where he devoted
himself to literary and scientific pursuits.   On
Dec. 18, 1774, he married Mary (Wheelwright)
Greaton, widow of the Rev. James Greaton, rec-
tor of the Episcopal Church of Huntington, and
a direct descendant of the Rev. John Wheel-
wright [q.v.].  A son, Ebenezer, w'as born to
them in October 1775. Upon the British occu-
pation of Long Island, Prime, whose arrest was
sought because of his patriotic writings, was
compelled to abandon his belongings and flee
with his family to Connecticut.   Three daugh-
ters were born while he was in exile, and after
his return, a son, Nathaniel Scudder, who was
the father of Samuel Irenaeus, Edward Dorr
Griffin, and William Cowper Prime [qq.v."\. In
1791 Prime wrote a parody of his earlier poem
on the capture of Quebec, using the title Colum-
bia's Glory or British Pride Humbled . . . a
Poem on the American Revolution.  It consist-
ed of 1,441 lines reviewing the events of the war,
praising Washington and other friends of the
Cause, and denouncing the enemies of America.
In 1840 there was published in New York Mus-
cipula sive   Cambromyomachia:   The Mouse-
trap; or, Battle of the Welsh and the Mice, in
Latin and English, with Other Poems in Differ-
ent Languages by an American, containing a
translation of Edward Holdsworth's poem and
original verses by Prime.  He died suddenly of
apoplexy at Huntington, leaving a reputation
for humble piety as well as for scholarship and
patriotism.  His widow, inheriting an estate de-
preciated by the war, successfully provided for
the education of the five children and survived
her husband till 1835.
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PRIME, EDWARD DORR GRIFFIN (Nov.
2, i8i4-Apr. 7, 1891), Presbyterian clergyman,
author, was born at Cambridge, Washington
County, N. Y., the fourth child and third son of
the^Rev. Nathaniel Scudder and Julia Ann (Jer-
tnain) Prime. He was the grandson of Benja-
min Youngs Prime [q.vj] and a lineal descendant
of James Prime, who emigrated from England
to Milford, Conn., in 1644. Graduating from
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Washington Academy at Cambridge, of which
his father was principal, he entered Union Col-
lege at the age of fourteen and received his de-
gree with high honors in 1832. The next three
years he spent at Sing Sing on the Hudson
(now Ossining) as assistant to his father, then
head of the Mount Pleasant Academy. He be-
gan the study of medicine in 1834, but soon de-
cided to enter Princeton Theological Seminary.
Completing the three-year course there in 1838,
he was called to the Presbyterian Church of
Scotchtown, N. Y., as assistant, and was or-
dained on June 12 of the following year. On
Sept. 26, 1839, he married Maria Darlington,
daughter of John S. Wilson of Princeton. In
1847 he became pastor of the Scotchtown
church, and held the position until 1851, though
during the preceding winter tuberculosis forced
him to seek the warmer climate of New Orleans,
where he supplied the Lafayette Square Church.
During the return journey his wife died of
cholera on a Mississippi steamer. The next win-
ter Prime spent in Augusta, Ga., but in the
spring returned to New York and took charge
of the Eighty-sixth Street Presbyterian Church
for a year. While his brother, Samuel Irenseus
[q.v.'], was traveling abroad in 1853, Edward
took his place as editor of the New York Ob-
server. He had long been a contributor under
the signature "Eusebius," and after his broth-
er's return continued as associate editor. The
winter of 1854-55 he spent as chaplain of the
United States diplomatic mission in Rome and
in European travel.

On June 14, 1860, he married Abbie Davis
Goodell, daughter of the pioneer American mis-
sionary in Constantinople. A few years later he
published a life of his father-in-law, which is
based largely on the latter's diaries and letters,
Forty Years in the Turkish Empire: or Memoirs
of Rev. William Goodell, D.D., Late Missionary
of the A. B. C. F. M. at Constantinople (1876).
In 1869 recurring ill health again made impera-
tive a year of vacation, which he and his wife
spent on the journey commemorated in his book
Around the World: Sketches of Travel Through
Many Lands and Over Many Seas (1872), and
in numerous articles printed in the Observer.
After crossing the United States to San Fran-
cisco, he visited Japan, China, India, and the
Mediterranean lands, studying as he went re-
ligious conditions and the problems of evangeli-
cal missionary work, of which he had become an
ardent supporter. After the death of Samuel
Irenseus in 1885, he assumed the chief editorship
of the Observer, but his ebbing strength was
unequal to the task, from which he finally re-
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